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THE 

BUSINESS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

a         E8         83 
By  JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS.  State  Controller^ 

A  Review   of  Financial  Conditions   in   California   as   Related' to  '^h%  Gov- 
ernments  of  the  State,  the  Cities  and  the  Counties,  I|(vclvin^-l^'ev««iue 
and  Taxation,  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  causes<of  incTreasajJ  post,, 
Remedies,   and   the   Relation   of   People   to   Government   and   Govern- 
ment to  People. 


BUSINESS,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  means  the  occupation 
of  conducting  trade  or  monetary  transactions  of  any  kind,  the  purpose 
being  to  secure  a  profit  on  the  goods  sold  or  pay  for  the  services  rendered. 
In  general,  business  means  that  which  we  do  to  obtain  a  livelihood  or  to  add 
to  our  accumulations,  and  includes  not  only  earnings  but  savings. 

Thrift,  which  means  intelligence,  industry,  efficiency  and  economy,  all  in 
one,  well  expresses  the  idea.  There  are  many  in  .business,  however,  who  are  not 
thrifty.  They  are  in  busiiiess,  but  business  is  not  in  them.  This,  incidentally, 
is  not  the  fault  of  business.  Many  are  born  without  the  instinct,  the  faculty,  the 
genius,  or  whatever  it  should  be  called.  And  few  of  such  unfortunates  ever 
acquire  the  attribute. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  A  CITY,  A  COUNTY,  A  STATE  OR  A  NATION 
IS  BUSINESS— TREMENDOUS  BUSINESS.  IT  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS  OF  ALL,  SINCE  THE  WELFARE  OF  THOUSANDS  AND  MIL- 
LIONS IS  AFFECTED  BY  IT. 

If  a  man  in  business  is  successful  his  family  and  trade  associates  benefit, 
and,  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  man,  his  community  also;  if  he  fails,  then  only 
he,  his  family  and  his  creditors  are  directly  affected,  and,  in  a  long  sense,  the 
community,  too,  perhaps,  in  not  receiving  that  which  might  have  been  given  to 
it  under  a  happier  circumstance.  But  in  any  event,  the  result  is  not  widespread. 
Nor  is  it  much  greater  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  no  matter  how  large. 

Government  Affects  All 

The  situation  is  distinctly  different,  however,  when  it  comes  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  government.  ALL  the  people  are  concerned.  Such  an  institution 
does  not  engage  in  the  business  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
money  for  itself,  but — Socialism  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — to  bring  about 
and  maintain  conditions  so  that  the  people  who  compose  it  may,  among  other 
things,  earn  money  for  themselves.     Thus  its  universal  power  to  aid  or  harm. 

The  people  are  stockholders  in  what  may  be  termed  a  mutual  protective 
association  or  corporation — the  government;  and  contribute  to  its  support  be- 
cause it  guarantees  law  and  order,  stability  and  security.    Without  these  things 
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there  could  be  no  business.  So.  government  is  insurance.  Easily,  it  is  the  most 
important  business  of  all,  because,  to  repeat,  without  it  there  would  be,  could 
be,  no  business  as  we  use  the  term. 

The  main  purpose  of  just  government  is  to  protect  and  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  people  who  compose  it,  to  safeguard  them  in  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  including  business.  It  so  transpires  under  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion that  these  thjngs  cannot  be  done  without  money.  Money  is  not  the 
supj-eTjie  en-^/tjujy^  Jr^mendously  important  means  to  that  end.  Hence  the  very 
obvious  necessity^  o|  a*  •government  having  sufficient  money  with  which  to 
-.e3i^63e',4i{tj  fiifi5+iQl>*jn.«6ehalf  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Responsibility  of  the  People 

And  right  here  is  where  trouble  begins.  What  things  constitute  the  "best 
interests"  of  the  people?  Who  shall  determine  the  proper  cost  of  these  things? 
The  people?  They  should  do  so,  of  course;  and  theoretically — at  least  in  the 
United  States — they  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  do  not,  at  least 
continuously.  Now  and  then,  here  and  there,  spasmodically,  they  arise  in  their 
might,  take  hold  of  affairs  and  say  things  shall  be  thus  and  so.  Then  they 
settle  back  and  proceed  along  the  more  or  less  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  per- 
mitting government,  finally,  to  drift  back  to  a  state  as  bad,  or  worse,  than 
before. 

Economists  are  fond  of  saying  that  in  the  final  analysis  governmental  re- 
sponsibility in  a  free  country  rests  upon  the  people.  In  a  large  sense  it  does; 
but  human  limitations  make  it  impossible  for  the  people,  collectively,  to  func- 
tion one  hundred  per  cent.  The  mischief  is,  however,  that  they  make  little 
attempt,  consistently  and  continuously,  to  do  anywhere  nearly  as  well  as  they 
could  be  expected  in  reason  to  do.  To  that  extent — and  it  is  a  large  extent — 
they  fall  short.  And  like  all  transgressors — whether  the  sins  be  those  of  omis- 
sion or  commission — they  carry  che  burden,  foot  the  bill  and  pay  the  cost. 

Because  of  this  condition  of  aflfairs,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
people  elect  as  their  representatives  to  carry  on  government,  men  and  women 
capable  of  properly  discharging  the  duties  of  the  various  offices,  who  have  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  government  as  a  business  and  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  those  who  compose  it;  that  they  elect  men  and  women  in  real 
sympathy  with  those  things  which  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people,  who  ad- 
vocate those  things  and  do  their  best  to  bring  those  things  to  pass,  yet  who 
aim  not  to  proceed  too  fast  in  relation  to  cost  and  who  really  endeavor  to  keep 
public  expenditures  within  such  bounds  as  will  not  impose  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer,  as  will  not  discourage  individual  effort,  business  enterprise, 
investment  and  development. 

The  Criticism  Worth  While 

That  the  people  of  California,  of  practically  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  Nation  at  large,  are  groaning  under  heavy  taxation  and  are  complain- 
ing because  of  governmental  impositions,  is  true.  And  to  a  large  degree  criti- 
cism and  complaint  are  justified.  No  one  who  understands  the  subject  can  deny 
that  inefficiency  and  waste  prevail  to  a  burdensome  extent. 
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But  criticism  too  often  is  not  based  on  real  knowledge.  This  is  because 
the  people  see  and  feel  the  results,  but  fail  to  analyze  the  causes.  They  them- 
selves, as  has  just  been  stated,  in  a  government  such  as  that  of  our  State  or  our 
Nation,  are,  to  a  very  definite  extent  responsible.  Because  they  have  failed  to 
measure  up  to  their  civic  responsibilities,  conditions  are  as  they  are  today.  Not 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  bring  about  a  reorganization  that  woilld 
be  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect ;  that  is  not  humanly  possible.  But  they  could, 
if  they  would,  so  improve  conditions  as  to  lighten  the  burden  perceptibly  and 
materially,  so  that  there  would  be  little  real  cause  for  complaint. 

Division  of  Responsibility 

In  relation  to  the  responsibility  of  all  the  people,  how  do  those  who  de- 
nounce the  present  cost  of  government  apportion  the  blame  for  the  situation 
as  it  exists?  How  many  who  readily  vote  for  bond  issues  for  this  purpose  or 
that,  stop  to  think,  for  instance,  when  grumblingly  paying  interest  and  principal 
in  the  shape  of  taxes,  that  they  themselves — the  people — authorized  such 
indebtedness  ? 

How  many  stop  to  think,  or  really  know,  that  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
makes  it  mandatory,  as  it  should  do,  that  the  State  Government  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  schools?  It  is  true  any  administration  which  happens  to  be 
in  power,  working  with  the  Legislature,  has  it  largely  within  its  own  hands  to 
say  how  much  the  State  Government  shall  contribute  to  school  support,  but 
no  administration  would  ever  dare  cut  down  the  prevailing  amount  materially. 
And  so  this  particular  cost  may  be  accepted  as  a  .thing  decided  upon  by  the 
people,  and  if  capable  of  change,  only  in  the  form  of  adding  to  and  not  tak- 
ing from. 

But  Governors  and  Legislatures  are  responsible  along  other  lines.  The 
adoption  of  new  policies  where  not  referred  to  the  people  for  approval,  is  a 
responsibility  resting  directly  upon  these  two  branches  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment. For  instance,  the  passage  by  the  California  Legislature,  and  approval  by 
the  Governor,  in  1919,  of  an  act  creating  a  home  for  delinquent  women,  rests 
directly  upon  these  two  divisions.  The  people  were  not  consulted.  Aside  from 
the  initial  cost,  the  institution  in  a  few  years  will  be  calling  for  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  support  and  maintenance. 

And  so  with  various  other  institutions,  departments,  offices  and  commis- 
sions. The  government  is  responsible,  too,  for  duplication  and  overlapping;  for 
having  anywhere  from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  closely  related  units  of 
the  government  under  separate  chiefs,  with  additional  overhead  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  when  all  such  units  could  be  in  one  department  under  one  control. 
As  an  illustration,  the  new  Califofnia  Department  of  Agriculture  comprises 
eight  units,  each  of  which  formerly  functioned  independently. 

LIKE  ECONOMIES  COULD  BE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  OTHER  UNITS  OF  OUR  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

These   examples   are   merely   made,   in    passing,   to   force   home   the   thought 
that  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  government  the  people  should  make  it  a  point- 
to    understand    the    subject   and   know   just    where    to    place    responsibility— the 
praise  or  the  blame.    This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  censure  and 
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condemnation,   for  decidedly   there  is;  but   unless  made   intelligently,   construc- 
tively, it  fails  to  achieve  its  purpose. 

Too  Much  Expansion 

The  financial  situation  in  California  from  the  governmental  point  of  view 
is  very  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  It  may  be  that  proportionately  we  of  this  State 
are  spending  more  in  support  of  government  than  any  other  State,  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  we  have  more  to  show  for  it,  particularly  along  humanitarian 
lines.  The  criticism  to  be  made  in  this  respect  is  that  we  have  not  handled  our 
new  legislation  efficiently,  or,  for  that  matter,  old  legislation.  We  have  created 
a  lot  of  new  departments  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  additional  work  when 
much  of  this  could  have  been  done,  where  necessary  to  be  done  at  all,  by  de- 
partments already  in  existence. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  papers  stated  that  the  people  of  Crysfield,  Maryland, 
had  held  a  public  prayer  meeting  to  ask  that  they  be  relieved  of  the  intolerable 
burden  of  taxation  and  particularly  that  they  be  saved  from  a  proposed  extra 
tax  on  the  business  of  oyster  fishing  and  oyster  selling.  In  California  we  have 
not  reached  such  desperation  as  yet.     But  we  may  unless  the  brakes  are  put  on. 

The  development  of  government  in  the  State  of  California  may  be  likened 
to  the  course  of  the  man  who  built  a  large  square  house,  having  in  mind  no 
architectural  design  and  few  ideas  as  to  economy  in  service  and  cost.  Gradually 
as  new  needs  arose  he  added  a  bay-window  here,  a  porch  there  and  a  room 
elsewhere.  In  time  he  had  a  great,  rambling,  ugly  structure  which  had  proved 
not  only  tremendously  costly  to  build  but  also  proved  excessively  costly  to 
maintain.  So,  our  State  Government  has  developed.  Like  Topsy,  it  "just 
growed."  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  its  cost  is  so  very  heavy  in  this 
day  and  generation. 

A  Bad  Start  in  1850 

A  little  incident  may  prove  of  interest  and  illustrate  the  situation.  Cali- 
fornia never  had  any  territorial  existence.  It  sprang  full-fledged  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  States.  Consequently,  no  opportunity  had  been  presented  for 
accumulating  money  in  the  treasury.  The  new  State  began  life  without  a 
dollar.  True,  from  1846  to  1850,  the  Federal  Government  had  collected  in  this 
region  about  $3,000,000  as  taxes  and  duties,  but  despite  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  State  representatives  to  obtain  all  or  a  part  of  this  fund,  Congress  stead- 
fastly refused  to  give  any  of  it  to  California. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1849,  as  under  that  of  1879,  the  Legislature  was 
empowered  to  incur  indebtedness  up  to  $300,000  without  asking  the  consent  of 
the  people.  So  the  first  Legislature,  holding  no  very  optimistic  view  as  to 
what  Congress  would  do  as  to  refunding,  promptly  proceeded  to  endeavor  to 
borrow  $300,000.  After  herculean  efforts  it  succeeding  in  obtaining  $290,000,  at 
the  modest  rate  of  3  per  cent  a  month.  The  loan  was  to  be  repaid  in  six 
months  from  tax  money  collected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  repaid  for 
five  years,  the  excessive  interest  running  all  the  time,  and  then  not  from  tax 
money  collected,  but  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  sales,  which  sales  the  Supreme 
Court  shortly  thereafter  declared  null  and  void  because  the  Legislature  had 
issued  and  sold  the  bonds,  amounting  to  several  million  dollars,  without  sub- 
mitting the  proposals  to  the  people. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  when  the  question  of  repudiation  was  later 
put  before  the  voters  of  California,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  burden 
illegally  incurred  by  the  Legislature.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  we  got  off  to  a 
flying  start  in  the  wrong  direction  and  have  been  "going  some"  ever  since. 

From  1910  to  1920 

In  this  paper  it  is  the  purpose  to  consider  in  particular  the  period  from 
1910  to  1920.  With  the  beginning  of  that  decade  California's  dual  system  of 
taxation  went  into  effect  and  also  the  law  authorizing  the  Controller  to  gather 
■data  as  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the  cities,  counties  and  districts  of  the 
State.  During  the  period  were  created,  also,  many  commissions,  and  much 
legislation  of  a  humanitarian  character  was  enacted. 

As  few  figures  as  possible  will  be  used,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into 
some  detail  if  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  situation  is  to  be  obtained.  Let  us  con- 
sider State  finances  first. 

In  preparing  the  budget,  every  two  years,  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature, 
that  instrument  is  divided  into  three  divisions:  first,  fixed  charges;  second, 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  and  third,  the  special  appropriation  bills.  The 
fixed  charges  refer  to  certain  obligations  already  incurred  and  which  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  deny.  For  example,  the 
interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds,  and  the  support  of  the  schools.  The 
general  appropriation  bill  more  clearly  reflects  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining 
the  State  Government  proper  than  does  anything  else.  It  includes  the  items 
for  the  support  of  various  offices,  boards,  departments  and  institutions.  Budget 
makers,  understanding  that  the  general  appropriation  bill  is  a  barometer,  and 
anxious  to  "save  the  face"  of  the  administration  they  represent,  sometimes  placo 
under  the  head  of  special  appropriations  items  that  do  not  belong  there.  This 
is  camouflage,  and  th€  purpose  deception.  A  special  appropriation  applies  to  a 
particular  and  not  an  ever-recurring  purpose,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  at  San  Quentiti  or  the  Napa  State  Hospital. 

State  Expenditures 

Receipts  and  expenditures  have  increased  in  proportion,  more  or  less  neces- 
sarily, although  the  former  have  been  arbitrarily  forced  on  more  than  one 
•occasion,  as  in  the  increase  of  rates,  to  meet  the  latter  rather  than  held  in 
restraint  to  correspond  with  ordinary  demands.  Both  as  to  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures the  figures  represent  the  gross  total,  no  segregation  being  made  as 
to  agency  transactions  or  refunds.  To  do  so  would  reduce  the  total  somewhat, 
but  would  not  affect  the  percentage  in  a  degree  worth  while. 

The  receipts  were  as  folloA^s :  1900,  $10,858,592.45;  1910,  $18,487,66L97,  and 
1919,  $50,137,154.89. 

In  1900  the  total  pay-ments,  or  disbursements,  by  the  State  Government 
amounted  to  $9,229,321.55;  in  1910  to  $18,753,720.31.  and  in  1919  to  $50,681,433.48. 
This  is  an  increase  of  449  per  cent  for  1919  over  1900,  and  an  increase  of  170  per 
cent  for  1919  over  1910. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  June  30,  1920,  the 
total  disbursements   by  the   State  Government  were  $31,505,514.92.     At  this  rate 
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we  may  easily  count  upon  a  total  expenditure  for  the  full  year  of  $60,000,000. 
This  would  mean  an  increase  of  220  per  cent  for  1920  over  1910  and  of  18  per 
cent  for  1920  over  1919. 

As  to  fixed  charges,  those  of  the  fiscal  period  1909-11  totalled  $9,443,191.04 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-21,  $24,547,425.20,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent. 

The  general  appropriation  bill  of  1909-11  amounted  to  $9,686,575  and  of 
1919-21  to  $20,596,388,  an  increase  of  113  per  cent. 

The  special  appropriations  in  1909-11  were  $3,720,338.50,  as  against 
$7,642,599.53  in  1919-21,  an  increase  of  105  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  these  three  segregations  are  based  upon  the  books  and  the 
appropriation  bills  as  passed  by  the  1919  Legislature  and  approved  by  the- 
Governor. 

The  Cost  Per  Capita 

As  another  way  of  indicating  the  situation,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  State- 
Government  of  California,  based  upon  total  expenditures,  amounted  to  $6.21  in 
1900;  $7.89  in  1910,  and  $15.93  in  1919.  This  portrays  vividly  the  tremendous 
increase  in  payments. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  whether  these  disbursements  were  made 
for  the  redemption  of  bonds  or  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  government  proper, 
the  money  came  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Whether  they  authorized  the 
new  functions  or  the  other  work  that  called  for  the  expenditure  of  this  money,, 
or  whether  it  was  authorized  by  their  representatives,  they  paid  it  all.  There 
should  be  no  misapprehension  ais  to  this  fact  merely  because  the  people  of 
California  are  not  taxed  directly  by  the  State  Government,  This  government, 
it  is  true,  raises  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  from  the  taxation  of  corporations,  but 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  corporations  eventually  get  this  money  from: 
the  people. 

During  the  ten-year  period  under  consideration,  population  in  California 
increased  between  35  per  cent  and  40  per  cent,  according  to  estimates,  and  the 
total  wealth,  as  based  upon  assessed  valuations,  60  per  cent.  Compare  these 
percentages  with  those  just  given  as  to  increases  in  the  various  phases  of  the. 
cost  of  government.  It  often  has  been  asserted  that  the  governmental  expendi- 
tures in  the  past  decade  or  two  have  increased  much  faster  than  has  either 
population  or  wealth.  The  figures  just  submitted  clearly  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

City  and  County  Costs 

In  the  matter  of  expenditures  by  counties  and  such  districts  as  are  main- 
tained by  taxation,  the  figures  for  the  decade  are  as  follows:  1911,  $39,272,598.02; 
1918,  $80,220,502.91,  and  1919.  $85,556,607,62.  This  represents  an  increase  in  1919 
over  1918  of  7  per  cent,  and  for  1919  over  1911  of  118  per  cent. 

As  to  cities,  the  following  figures  tell  the  story:  1911,  $43,808,965.13;  1918, 
$66,306,719.97,  and  1919,  $64,575,348.57,  This  shows  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent  com- 
paring 1919  with  1918,  and  an  incre  ise  of  48  per  cent,  comparing  1919  with  1911> 
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The  showing  for  the  cities  is  good.  For  the  decade  the  percentage  of  increase 
is  less  than  that  of  either  the  counties  or  the  State;  but  the  grand  total  of 
expenditures  by  the  cities  in  1911  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  State  and 
considerably  more  than  that  of  the  counties.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to 
hold  down  the  rate  of  percentage  increase. 

FOR  THE  THREE  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  HERE  CONSIDERED, 
THE  GRAND  TOTAL  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1918-19 
WAS  $200,815,514.11.  THIS  IS  A  TREMENDOUS  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY.  AND 
YET  THE  INDICATIONS  ARE  THAT  THE  FIGURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1919-20  WILL  EXCEED  THIS  SUM  BY  $25,000,000. 

In  this  paper,  the  purpose  is  to  deal  more  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
State  Government  than  with  that  of  either  the  counties  or  cities.  The  figures 
just  presented  were  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  entire  situation. 

Causes  of  Increased  Cost 

Insofar  as  the  State  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  true  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  tremendous  increase  in  cost  is  due  to  the  assumption  of 
new  functions,  which  we  know  here  under  the  name  of  commissions.  As  to 
these  commissions,  many  of  them  have  justified  themselves  from  the  dollar 
and  cent  point  of  view.  Others  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be 
wholly  guaged  by  this  standard,  and  still  others  have  failed  to  fully  justify 
their  existence.  The  main  trouble  has  been,  however,  that  commissions  have 
been  created  needlessly  instead  of  assigning  these  new  functions  to  related 
agencies  of  government  already  in  existence  at  the  time.  This  has  meant  dupli- 
cation and  waste,  of  course. 

Up  in  Minnesota  a  few  years  ago  a  State  Building  Inspector  ordered  the 
proprietor  of  a  hotel  to  put  in  a  new  dining  room  floor.  The  next  day  a  State 
Fire  Inspector  came  along  and  ordered  the  building  torn  down.  In  desperation 
the  proprietor  exclaimed,  "Which  shall  I  do  first?"  This  not  only  illustrates 
the  point  in  mind,  but  shows  that  California  is  not  the  only  offender.  If  misery 
loves  company,  there  should  be  comfort  in  this  thought. 

Another  prime  cause  in  the  growth  of  State  expenditures  is  found  in  the 
fact  of  our  dual  system  of  taxation.  So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  its  system 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  people.  It  does  not  rest  directly  upon  them.  It  is 
collected,  as  already  stated,  through  the  corporations.  The  burden  is  not 
directly  felt.  Hence  the  temptation  to  a  Legislature  and  a  Governor  to  spend 
more  money  than  they  otherwise  would  deem  it  "safe"  to  do.  And  also'  hence 
the  necessity  of  some  rearrangement  of  our  tax  system  so  that  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  State  burden  shall  rest  directly  upon  the  people  and  thus  tend 
to  make  Legislators  and  Governors  more  cautious  in  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  That  this  would  prove  a  difficult  and  an  unpopular  task  is 
admitted.  To  bring  about  a  readjustment  that  would  be  equitable  would  prove 
a  hard  problem,  while  a  further  direct  tax  upon  the  people,  even  if  it  did  not 
actually  add  to  their  burdens,  would  provoke  a  tremendous  storm. 

Encroachments  on  the  State 

The  State  Government,  at  least  in  California,  is  between  the  upper  and 
nether   millstones.     On   the   one   hand,   the   counties   are    demanding   more   and 
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more  from  the  State  treasury,  while,  on   the  other,  the  Federal  Government  is 
encroaching  more  and  more  on   our  sources  of  revenue. 

Apparently  it  was  the  understanding  when  the  dual  system  of  taxation  went 
into  effect  in  1910  that  the  counties  would  meet  all  their  needs  through  the 
taxation  of  general  property  and  the  State  all  its  needs  through  the  taxation 
of  corporations,  inheritances  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  The  State  from  the  be- 
ginning has  cared  for  the  insane,  incorrigibles  and  convicts  as  they  have  been 
committed  to  State  institutions,  and  it  has  from  the  beginning  contributed  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  comparatively  recent  years  it  also  has  been 
contributing  to  the  support  of  orphans  and  half-orphans.  This  last  burden  has 
grown  heavier  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  continue  to  become  heavier. 
It  is  now  proposed,  in  addition,  that  the  State  Government  erect  and  maintain 
two  or  three  tubercular  sanitariums. 

The  Federal  Government,  by  taxing  incomes  and  inheritances,  is  directly 
encroaching  upon  important  sources  of  State  revenue.  That  it  has  the  legal 
power  to  do  these  things  is  true,  but  that  morally  it  is  going  beyond  just  lirhits 
also  is  true.  That  is  to  say,  it  shows  no  regard  for  the  States,  gives  no  thought 
to  their  complexities. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  scientific  rearrangement  of  the  tax  systems  of 
the  Nation,  the  States  and  the  counties.  Certain  sources  should  be  left  abso- 
lutely to  certain  political  divisions,  or  if  the  sources  are  to  be  split,  then  there 
should  be  distinct  lines  of  demarcation.  For  example,  if  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  are  to  tax  inheritances,  then  the  States  should  tax  all 
estates  up  to  a  certain  figure,  say  $5,000,000  or  $10,000,000,  and  the  Federal 
Government  all  estates  above  the  figure  agreed  upon.  As  it  is  now,  both  tax 
from  a  few  thousand  up,  the  result  being  heavy  double  taxation,  and  in  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  as  between  State  systems,  treble  and 
even   quadruple  taxation   develops. 

Where  the  Money  Went 

It  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  in  a  paper  like  this  to  attempt 
to  show  in  any  detail  "where  all  the  money  goes."  The  increase  of  113  per 
cent  in  the  matter  of  the  general  appropriation  bill  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  many  commissions  created,  although  part  of  the  cost  of  such  com- 
missions is  reflected,  in  a  small  degree,  in  the  105  per  cent  increase  in  the 
matter  of  special  appropriation  bills. 

The  State  Government  of  California  expended  for  educational  purposes 
in  1918-19,  including  library  work,  $10,681,360.81,  this  total  representing  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year.  Adding  like  expenditures  by 
counties  and  cities  the  grand  total  was  approximately  $46,000,000;  and  if  cer- 
tain demands  of  the  University  Regents,  teachers  and  school  leaders  are  to  be 
complied  with,  the  payments  are  likely  to  reach  $50,000,000  next  year  and  to 
continue  to  increase  annually  thereafter  somewhat  in  proportion.  That  the 
teachers  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  California  must  be  better  paid  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.    The  need  is  urgent. 

California  has  always  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  the  matter  of  supporting  its  schools  and  educational  agencies.     The  people 
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of  this  State  have  shown  from  the  beginning  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  school  life  to  our  national  life.  And  since  the  v^ar  this  feeling  has  become 
accentuated.  Of  all  our  expenditures  probably  none  is  made  more  willingly 
than  that  for  the  support  of  our  schools,  for  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
the  young  men  and  young  women  of  California.  And  as  long  as  this  money  is 
spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  results  there  will  be  little  complaint.  But  if  it  is 
not  spent  to  good  purpose,  then  as  to  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  wasted,  there 
w^ill  be  and  should  be  criticism  and  complaint. 

We  expended  upon  our  streets,  roads  and  highways  last  year — State, 
counties  and  cities — approximately  $30,000,000.  That  all  our  construction  work 
has  not  been  what  it  should  have  been,  and  that  our  maintenance  is  not  satis- 
factory, generally  speaking,  is  accepted  as  a  fact.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  expenditure  was  not  rnoney  well  spent.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  room  for  econom\'  along  such  lines — better  construction  and  better 
maintenance. 

The  Great  Bond  Burden 

THE  TOTAL  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS  ON  JUNE  30,  1919,  OF  THE 
STATE,  THE  COUNTIES,  THE  DISTRICTS  AND  THE  CITIES  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA, WAS  $247,455,625.  This  means  bonds  sold,  not  bonds  authorized  and 
yet  on  hand.  For  instance,  the  State  Government  has  about  $2,000,000  left  in 
bonds  of  the  second  highway  issue,  and  $37,000,000  left  of  the  $40,000,000,  or 
third,  highway  issue.  What  the  counties  and  cities  may  have  is  not  definitely 
known.  But  if  all  the  issues  saleable  could  be  sold  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  various  political  subdivisions  and  the  State  probably  would  total 
$350,000,000,  if  not  more. 

THE  TOTAL  INTEREST  BILL  PAID  BY  THE  STATE,  COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES  LAST  YEAR  WAS  $12,338,153.63.  The  segregations  are  as  follows  :  The 
State  expended  in  interest  $2,343,140  on  an  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of 
$44,558,500;  the  counties  and  districts,  interest  in  the  sum  of  $3,306,238.36  on  an 
indebtedness  of  $67,052,389 ;  and  the  cities,  interest  in  the*  huge  sum  of  $6,688,775.27 
on  a  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  $135,844,736. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  interest  bill  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  estimated  at  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
we,  the  people  of  California,  are  also  assisting  in  carrying  that  burden. 

Remedies  Suggested 

What  are  the  remedies  for  this  condition  of  affairs?  One  is  the  education 
of  the  people.  Probably  no  one  could  pick  out  for  himself  a  more  thankless 
task;  yet  he  could  not  select  a  more  important  one.  Since  the  war,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  tremendous  increase  in  taxation  as  well  as  in  the  cost  of 
living — the  former  necessarily  affects  the  latter — the  people  seem  to  be  giving 
more  attention  to  governmental  affairs  than  before.  If  this  can  only  be  de- 
veloped until  needed  reorganization  is  brought  about,  it  would  serve  a  splendid 
purpose  even  though  the  interest  of  the  people  lagged  afterwards,  as  it  always 
has  done  in  the  past. 

Along  more  practical  lines,  are  these  remedies :  uniform  accounting,  expendi- 
ture limitation  laws,  budget  systems  and  administrative  reform,  particularly  as 
to  the  State  along  lines  of  simplification  and  consolidation. 
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Uniform  accounting,  as  applied  to  cities  or  to  counties,  for  instance,  would 
mean  that  all  moneys  received  would  be  segregated  along  common  lines  and 
likewise  all  moneys  expended.  Money  received  by  cities  from  municipal  plants, 
from  taxation,  from  fees,  fines  or  otherwise,  would  appear  under  like  headings 
in  each  and  every  city.  So,  too,  as  to  expenditures  for  public  health,  public 
welfare,  law,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  counties ; 
and  it  could  be  made  to  apply  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  well.  If  such  sys- 
tems were  inaugurated  it  would  be  possible  to  make  really  intelligent  compari- 
sons as  to  the  cost  of  government  as  between  any  two  or  more  cities,  counties 
or  States,  because  all  receipts  and  all  expenditures  would  be  upon  a  common 
basis. 

By  an  expenditure  limitation  law  is  meant  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
money  a  political  subdivision  may  expend  in  any  one  year.  It  long  ago  was 
ascertained  that  limitation  as  to  tax  rates  was  foolishness  because  it  could 
be  evaded  by  raising  the  assessment.  This  could  not  be  done  under  an  expendi- 
ture limitation  law.  California  made  the  attempt  in  1917  as  applied  to  counties, 
but  the  school  people  took  alarm  because  of  a  certain  provision  in  the  bill,  fell 
back  upon  the  referendum  and   defeated  it. 

This  bill  provided  that  in  no  one  year  could  a  county  expend  more  than 
5  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  the  year  previous,  but  to  guard 
against  emergencies  and  catastrophes  a  central  body  was  created,  composed  of 
certain  State  officials,  which  could  at  its  discretion  permit  a  county  to  exceed 
the  5  per  cent  limit  for  any  purpose  found  to  be  of  an  emergency  character.  It 
would  require  a  constitutional  amendment  to  apply  a  like  law  to  the  cities,  and 
also  to  the  State  in  order  to  check  appropriations  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Budget 

A  budget  is  merely  a  financial  picture.  If  the  fiscal  period  concerned  is 
biennial  in  character,  then  it  would  show  the  total  appropriation  made  two  years 
before,  the  amount  granted  to  each  unit  of  the  government  concerned  and  the 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  amounts  expended  and  balances  on  hand.  As  to  the 
future,  it  would  show  the  amounts  asked  by  each  unit  and  the  purposes,  and 
also  an  estimate  of  revenue  and  the  cash  surplus,  if  any,  for  the  coming 
biennium. 

A  budget  is  an  orderly,  economical  way  of  doing  business,  whether  pri- 
vate or  governmental.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  expenditure  ills  by  any  man- 
ner of  means,  but  it  is  a  splendid  instrument  for  supervising  expenditures  and 
discouraging  waste.  The  inauguration  of  policies  rests  upon  the  people,  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor.  The  budget  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phase 
of  government.  But  after  policies  have  been  authorized  then  it  is  the  function 
of  a  budget  to  show  the  cost  of  maintaining  them,  to  aid  in  keeping  down  cost 
by  order  and  system,  and  through  publicity  to  further  discourage  excessive 
disbursements. 

The  State  of  California  now  has  a  practical  working  budget.  It  could  be 
improved,  of  course,  but  it  has  served  well.  A  few  counties  and  a  few  cities 
have  budget  systems;  and  the  Controller's  ofifice  is  now  at  work  on  a  uniform 
budget  system  for  cities  of  the  sixth  class.  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
budget  system.  'America  is  the  most  backward  of  all  the  great  nations  in  this 
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particular,  and  it  is,  to  a  large  degree,  because  it  is  so  backward  that  Federal 
expenditures  are  so  heavy. 

The  California  Budget 

Prior  to  1911,  when  Governor  Johnson  took  hold,  the  Controller,  under  a 
vague  law,  was  empowered  to  prepare  budgets,  but  he  had  little  authority  and 
little  co-operation,  nor  did  either  Legislatures  or  Governors  deem  it  necessary 
to  pay  much  attention  to  his  suggestions  and  recommendations.  Governor 
Johnson,  through  his  Board  of  Control,  the  Controller  co-operating,  established 
a  practical  working  budget  in  1911.  Its  recommendations  were  closely  followed 
in  1913,  1915,  1917.    In  1919,  however,  the  result  was  different. 

The  total  of  the  budget  recommendations  that  year  was  $47,580,153.  But  the 
legislators  added  to  that  sum  appropriation  bills  of  their  own  totalling^ 
$18,757,738;  or  a  grand  total  of  demands  in  the  sum  of  $66,337,891.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away  it  was  found  that  the  appropriation  bills  passed 
and  approved  amounted  to  $57,072,932.73,  or  $9,492,779.75  in  excess  of  the  budget 
recommendations.  Of  this  sum,  $52,852,932.73  applied  to  the  present  biennium. 
The  balance,  totalling  $4,200,000,  was  spread  over  the  next  and  a  few  succeeding 
bienniums.  These  obligations,  however,  while  of  a  future  tense  must  be  met 
when  they  accrue  ;  nor  can  they  be  forgotten  in  the  meantime  when  taking  into 
consideration  plans  for  other  expenditures. 

The  Situation  Analyzed 

During  the  1919  session  the  financial  outlook  was  black.  After  the  Legisla- 
ture had  adjourned,  however,  it  developed,  through  the  records  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  that  the  money  to  be  derived  from  the  taxation  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railroads  would  very  greatly  exceed  all  previous  estimates.  This 
excess  was  due  to  the  war  and  high  rates  which  made  unusually  large  earnings 
for  the  railroads.  The  increased  revenue  from  this  source  has  continued  during 
the  present  year  and  may  last  a  year  or  so  longer,  but  probably  will  not  con- 
tinue very  far  into  the  future  because  deflation  is  certain  to  set  in. 

But  for  the  time  being,  it  has  brought  in  what  is  called  "surplus  money"; 
as,  also,  have  the  higher  rates  charged  by  public  utility  corporations  generally, 
thus  adding  to  their  gross  receipts,  which  the  State  taxes.  The  people,  of  course, 
pay  the  higher  rates  for  power,  transportation  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  thus, 
obviously,  though  indirectly,  are  paying  the  State  tax.  The  tremendous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  commodities  has,  likewise,  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  common 
corporations,  such  as  those  that  deal  in  clothing,  shoes,  food  and  so  on  ;  and 
here  again  the  State's  revenue  profits— the  people  paying  the  increase,  of  course. 
But  the  net  result  is  a  fine,  large  surplus  in  the  State  Treasury. 

If  this  were  the  end,  not  only  would  all  be  well,  but  tremendously  encour- 
aging— provided  the  surplus  was  not  spent  merely  because  available,  but  con- 
served for  purposes  of  real  merit  or  used  to  cut  down  unnecessary  taxation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  demands  are  more  than  keeping  pace  with  this 
very  unexpected  increase  in  revenue.  The  programs  of  the  school  people,  the 
University  of  California  and  the  advocates  of  orphan  and  half-orphan  aid  will 
probably  more  than  consume,  if  they  succeed,  all  of  this  extra  growth  in  reyenue. 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  natural  biennial  growth  in  the  cost  of  government,. 
the  fact  that  in  1919  appropriations  were  held  down  to  the  bone  and  the  further 
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fact  that  there  will  be  numerous  other  important  demands,  as  there  always  are, 
many  of  which  must  be  met. 

High  Living  Cost  Affects  State 

The  fearful  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  directly  and  heavily  afTects  the 
State  Government,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  salaries  of  many  thousand 
employes,  but  also  in  supplying  food  and  clothing  for  the  thousands  of  inrriates 
of  our  hospitals,  prisons  and  reform  schools.  In  1919,  as  stated,  the  Budget 
Board,  because  of  the  situation  as  it  then  existed,  felt  it  necessary  even  to  cut 
below  the  safety  mark.  The  next  Legislature  not  only  will  be  compelled  to 
make  good  these  reductions — several  of  the  institutions  are  now  in  the  red;  to 
meet,  in  addition,  what  would  have  been  the  normal  increase,  but  also  to  make 
due  allowance  for  the  continuous  advance  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  last  Budget  was  prepared  in  November.  1918.  Since  then,  or  rather 
to  December,  1919,  according  to  Federal  statistics,  the  cost  of  all  commodities 
has  increased  13  per  cent;  of  food,  11  per  cent,  and  of  living  generally,  IV/i 
per  cent.  Thus  are  the  salaries  of  many  thousand  employees  and  the  support 
of  thousands  of  the  State's  wards  affected.  Neither  the  Budget  Board,  the 
Legislature  nor  the  Governor  can  overlook  such  a  situation.  It  must  be  met. 
And  the  cost  of  living  is  still  ascending.  The  cash  surplus  could  not  have  come 
at  a  more  opportune  time. 

The  Revenue  Committee 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  1919  session,'  a  legislative  committee  was 
named  to  investigate  revenue  and  taxation  affairs,  and  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1921  as  to  where  curtailment  could  be  affected  or  revenue  increased,  either 
through  additional  taxation  on  present  sources  or  the  development  of  new 
sources.  This  committee  at  this  trme  has  done  nothing  beyond  investigations  by 
its  efficient  chairman,  Hon.  Lyman  M.  King,  of  Redlands.  The  unexpected  access 
of  money  in  the  State  treasury  apparently  caused  the  members  to  feel  there  was 
no  need  of  their  committee  functioning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resolutioft 
empowering  them  to  act  made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  present  biennium, 
but  to  the  next;  and  in  view  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  today,  with  the  future 
so  threatening,  the  committee  should  make  as  thorough  a  study  as  practicable 
and  submit  a  comprehensive  report  in  1921. 

Experience  has  taught,  however,  that  little  can  be  expected  from  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind.  The  members,  as  legislators,  are  away  from  their  own 
affairs  during  the  session  and  after  adjournment  naturally  are  reluctant  to 
devote  without  pay  a  great  deal  of  time  to  public  work.  It  is  seldom,  too,  that 
such  a  committee  is  given  a  sufficient  appropriation  with  which  to  conduct 
investigations  and  gather  data  upon  which  to  found  a  report.  In  addition,  such 
men  as  a  rule  are  not  trained  along  revenue  and  taxation  lines,  and  so  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  much  progress  unaided.  Such  work  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  trained  men  who  not  only  should  be  given  sufficient  money  with 
which  to  operate,  but  who  also  should  be  paid  for  their  services. 

Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Governor  created  a  Committee  on  Efficiency  and 
Economy,   the    members   being  picked  because    of   their    knowledge    of   govern- 
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mental  or  business  affairs.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  committee  was  given  no 
money  at  all,  each  member  paying  his  own  expenses  where  any  were  incurred, 
earnest  work  was  done  and  a  report  prepared  and  issued  which,  had  it  been 
followed,  would  have  laid  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  later  could  have  been 
built  the  superstructure.  The  committee  members  fully  appreciated  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  authority  whatever  to  touch  those  units  of  the  government 
deriving  their  powers  directly  from  the  Constitution.  Likewise,  they  felt  that 
if  they  recommended  complete  reorganization  along  statutory  lines,  political 
opposition  would  have  been  so  strong  that  defeat  would  have  been  .certain. 
They  decided,  therefore,  to  proceed  cautiously;  to  recommend  along  certain 
general  lines,  that  a  start  might  be  made  and  a  foundation  laid.  With  this 
much  accomplished,  they  believed  the  next  few  succeeding  Legislatures  would 
complete  the  work  and  finish  the  edifice. 

In  his  letter  inviting  the  members  to  accept  places  on  the  committee,  the 
Governor  emphasized  the  point  that  duplication  and  waste  existed,  making 
for  loss  of  time,  effort  and  money;  and,  later,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature, 
he  repeated  his  statements,  although  saying  he  did  not  care  to  anticipate  the 
report  of  the  committee.  The  committee  found  that  the  assertions  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  based  upon  fact,  and  so  definitely  stated  in  its  conclusions.  But 
despite  all  this,  the  Governor  chloroformed  the  report  with  faint  praise  and  the 
Legislature  let  it  die. 

And  the  Waste  Goes  On 

The  committee  estimated  that  if  its  recommendations  were  put  into  effect 
a  minimum  saving  of  $275,000  a  year  could  have  been  brought  about,  and  one 
or  more  individual  members  placed  the  saving  at  $100,000  additional.  IT 
SHOULD  BE  BORNE  IN  MIND  THAT  THIS  SAVING,  WORTH  WHILE  AS 
IT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN,  WAS  BASED  UPON  RECOMMENDATIONS 
MAKING  FOR  ONLY  A  PARTIAL  REORGANIZATION.  A  COMPLETE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT,  BASED  UPON  CONSOLI- 
DATION AND  SIMPLIFICATION,  PROBABLY  WOULD  SAVE  OVER 
$1,000,000  A  YEAR.  THIS  WOULD  MEAN  INTEREST  AT  THE  RATE  OF 
BETWEEN  4  PER  CENT  AND  5  PER  CENT  ON  FROM  $25,000,000  TO 
$30,000,000,  And  if  this  million  is  not  saved,  if  expansion  of  governmental  units 
is  to  continue  instead  of  contraction — as  it  surely  will  do  unless  reorganization 
is  brought  about  through  consolidation  and  simplification — then  will  the  amount 
unnecessarily  spent — wasted — increase  and  the  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  grow 
heavier   and  heavier. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  so  far  as  fixed  charges  are  concerned — obliga- 
tions incurred — such  as  the  redemption  of  and  the  payment  of  interest  on 
bonds,  school  support  and  so  forth,  no  saving  can  be  brought  about.  Economy, 
now,  must  come  through  cutting  down  the  cost  of  operating  the  government 
proper.    There  can  be  no  repudiation,  of  course,  of  such  indebtedness  as  exists. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Taxpayer 

As  to  the  future,  the  people  should  think  well  and  deeply  before  giving 
approval,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  assumption  of  new  functions  or  of  new 
burdens  of  any  kind,  including  bond  issues.  And  Governors  and  Legislatures 
should  hereafter  make  haste  very  slowly  along  such  lines. 
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Doubtless  there  is  much  it  would  be  well  to  do,  but  it  is  not  always  well  even 
to  do  good  things  if  the  cost  shall  prove  materially  burdensome.  More  real 
harm  than  real  good  might  result. 

IN  ADVOCATING  THIS  FUNCTION  OR  THAT  FUNCTION,  THIS  FAD 
OR  THAT  FAD,  AND  PROCLAIMING  IT  TO  BE  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  PEOPLE  THEREOF  TO  HELP  HERE  AND 
TO  HELP  THERE,  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  TAXPAYER  IS  TOO  OFTEN 
FORGOTTEN.  HE  IS  ENTITLED  TO  CONSIDERATION  AND  TO  RELIEF 
JUST  AS  MUCH  AS  ARE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS  OR  THAT  UNFORTUNATE 
CLASS. 

Every  decent  man  and  woman  stands  ready  to  support  our  schools,  our  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  our  reform  institutions  for  incorrigible  boys  and  girls,, 
our  State  prisons  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  because  they  know  these  things  are 
humane,  wise  and  necessary.  But  they  know,  also,  that  such  matters  can  be 
pushed  too  far,  that  they  can  be  carried  to  extremes;  they  know,  too,  that 
duplication  and  overlapping  exist  in  the  conduct  of  the  government;  that  frills 
here  and  frills  there  not  only  do  no  genuine  good  in  the  long  run,  but  cost 
tremendously  as  well,  adding  to  the  burden  that  waste  always  brings. 

Sane  Spending 

No  wise  man  will  advocate  that  parsimoniousness  which,  in  the  end,  means 
additional  expense  through  lack,  of  proper  maintenance,  through  lack  of 
efficiency,  through  false  economy.  The  idea  in  mind  was  well  expressed  by  then 
Governor  Johnson  in  one  of  his  messages,  wherein  he  declared: 

"I  ask  that  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  rigid  economy  be  observed — not 
the  economy  which  will  cripple  the  service  of  the  State  and  in  the  end  prove- 
more  costly  than  reasonable  expenditure,  but  a  reasonable  economy  in  under- 
taking new  projects  which,  as  yet,  are  without  the  sanction  of  the  public.  To 
many  suggestions  of  new  policies  we  lend  sympathetic  attention,  but  at  this 
time,  with  our  lack  of  revenue  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  next  few  years,  I 
would  impress  upon  >'^ou  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  provide  sufficiently  for 
the  activities  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  than  to  divide  our  revenue  in  ex- 
ploiting new  and  untried  policies." 

TO  THIS  SAGE  ADVICE  SHOULD  BE  ADDED  THE  SUGGESTION  THAT 
[N  PROVIDING  SUFFICIENTLY  FOR  THE  ACTIVITIES  IN  WHICH  WE 
NOW  ARE  ENGAGED  WE  SHOULD  ALSO  ELIMINATE  SUCH  AS  WE  FIND 
NO  LONGER  NECESSARY,  CURTAIL  OTHERS  WHERE  SUCH  A  POLICY 
WOULD  APPEAR  WISE,  AND  THROUGH  SIMPLIFICATION  AND  CON- 
SOLIDATION OF  GOVERNMENTAL  FUNCTIONS  GET  DOWN  TO  A  BUSI- 
NESS BASIS  AND  CONDUCT  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  ACCORDINGLY. 

Duty  of  the  Next  Legislature 

The  Legislature  which  will  meet  in  1921  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do,  in 
this  connection,  that  which  the  Legislature  of  1919  failed  to  do.  In  the  shape 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Efficiency  and  Economy  it  will  have  a 
thoughtful,  practicable  working  program,  which,  if  put  into  execution,  will  place 
California  in  the  front  rank  with  the  most  advanced  States,  in  the  rank  where 
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it  stood  until  it  failed  in  this  particular,  in  the  rank  of  such   States  as  Illinois, 
Idaho  and  Nebraska. 

The  Governors  of  these  three  commonwealths,  their  fiscal  agents  and  others 
who  know  what  the  simplification  of  governmental  machinery  has  done,  are 
loud  in  the  praise  of  the  economies  effected  and  the  greater  efficiency  secured. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  other  States  are  now  engaged  in  investigations  along  this 
line.  That  they  will  adopt  such  a  policy  in  due  time,  is  certain.  That  California 
will  adopt  such  a  policy  in  due  time,  likewise  is  certain. 

And  so,  why  wait?  Why  put  off  the  §^ood  day?  Why  continue  unnecessary 
expenditures?  Why  continue  spending  money  of  the  people  needlessly?  Why 
continue  taking  from  the  people  money  needed  for  business  purposes  to  spend 
for  governmental  purposes  not  necessary?  Government  is  business — Big  Busi- 
ness— and  successful  business  is  based  upon  economy  and  efficiency. 

Much  is  being  heard  these  days  about  more  humanitarianism  in  govern- 
ment and  greater  democracy  in  industry.  But  not  so  much  is  being  heard  about 
better  business  methods  in  government.  Yet  better  business  methods  mean 
more  humanitarianism  and  greater  democracy.  Better  business  methods  are 
based  upon  enlightened  vision,  and  humanitarianism  and  democracy  go  hand 
in  hand  with  enlightenment.  WITHOUT  BETTER  BUSINESS  METHODS 
NEITHER  A  GOVERNMENT  NOR  AN  INDUSTRY  CAN  FULLY  FUNCTION. 
POOR  BUSINESS  METHODS  MEAN  CONFUSION.  ADDITIONAL  EXPENSE 
AND  UNNECESSARY  TAXATION. 

Thrift  and  Patriotism 

America  as  a  nation  has  been  wasteful.  In  this  it  has  merely  reflected  the 
habits  of  the  people  who  compose  it.  In  sixty  years,  it  is  estimated,  all  the  old 
standing  timber  will  have  been  cut  down.  In  California  600,000  acres  of  forested 
land  has  been  laid  low,  and  the  work  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  25,000  acres  a  year, 
with  but  a  pitiful  effort  being  made  at  reforestation.  The  hillsides  and  the 
mountainsides  are  left  stark.  The  snow  and  water  run  off,  frequently  carry- 
ing destruction  through  floods  and  dangerously  cutting  down  the  supply  needed 
for  summer  use.  Thus  does  one  waste  bring  on  another.  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington show  that  while  the  American  individualh'  is  the  greatest  earner  as 
compared  with  the  citizens  of  other  nations,  he  is  also,  proportionately,  the 
poorest  saver. 

So  far  as  reconstruction  goes,  our  greatest  need  is  the  reconstruction  of 
our  habits.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  has  become  an  economic 
necessity,  and  so,  too,  the  conservation  of  our  earnings.  Until  the  people  them- 
selves in  their  individual  affairs  set  a  better  example  it  may  be  that  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  the  government  which  they  compose,  and  which  represents  them, 
to  be  efficient  and  economical — to  practice  thrift. 

The  Duty  of  Government 

A  great  war  has  just  been  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
But  the  world  is  not  yet  safe.  True,  autocracy  has  been  overthrown,  but 
anarchy  not  only  remains,  but  is  wider  spread  and  more  menacing  than  ever. 
It  cannot  be  overcome  by  force,  but  only  through  the  elimination  of  those  things 
that  cause  discontent.    And  one  of  those  things  is  excessive  cost  of  government. 
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The  part  that  taxation  plays  in  the  cost  of  living,  in  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  the  average  citizens,  is  tremendous.  Each  man  from  producer  to  jobber, 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  not  only  tacks  on  to  his  selling  price  a  proportionate 
share  of  his  tax,  but  considerably  more  for  good  measure  and  in  the  end  the 
consumer  pays  a  correspondingly  exorbitant  price  for  that  which  he  buys. 

In  so  far  as  government  is  concerned,  it  owes  a  distinct  duty  in  this  con- 
nection. It  has  no  right  through  its  own  waste  and  inefficiency  to  add  unneces- 
sarily to  the  burdens  of  those  it  should  protect,  and  thus,  in  fact,  actually  pro- 
mote the  multiplication  of  the  tax  load  through  the  manipulation  of  prices,  as 
is  the  common  practice;  and  as  long  as  it  permits  this  condition  of  affairs  to 
continue  and  as  long  as  the  people  not  only  acquiesce,  but  many  participate  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  taxpayer — and  every  man  and  woman  pays  taxes,  one 
way  or  another — then  just  that  long  will  we  have  social,  political  and  industrial 
unrest,  just  that  long  will  business  conditions  be  disturbed,  just  that  long  will 
revolution  be  preached,  either  by  force  or  otherwise,  and  just  that  long  will 
Bolshevism,  I.  W.  W.-ism  and  anarchy  flourish.  The  excessive  cost  of  govern- 
ment is  not  the  sole  cause  of  unrest,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  very  material  cause. 

The  Duty  of  Citizenship 

Patriotism  means  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one's  country.  In  time  of  war 
the  patriotic  citizen  is  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  his  property,  but,  if  need  be, 
his  life;  yet  in  time  of  peace,  not  appreciating  or  forgetting  that  the  welfare  of 
his  country  is  a  precious  thing  always  to  be  cherished,  he  goes  about  his  own 
affairs,  trusting,  so  far  as  government  goes,  largely  to  luck.  The  real  patriot, 
the  all-around  good  citizen,  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  endeavors  to  obtain 
an  intelligent  idea  of  conditions  and  then  to  discharge  his  or  her  full  duty  in 
the  light  of  understanding,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

The  nearer  the  citizenship  of  the  country  approaches  this  standard,  the 
better  will  be  our  government;  the  more  efficient  and  fairer  it  will  be  and  the 
less  costly  proportionately. 

Among  the  pressing  things  to  be  done  is  the  reduction  of  the  tax  burden, 
not  only  because  it  is  too  heavy,  inequitable  and  largely  due  to  waste,  and  thus 
is  a  hardship  on  those  of  us  who,  despite  all  this,  have  no  socialistic,  let  alone 
anarchistic,  tendencies,  but  also  because  it  is  making  socialists  and  anarchists 
of  others,  unsettling  conditions  and  encouraging  a  state  of  affairs  which  in 
time  may  mean  the  undermining  of  the  institutions  of  our  beloved  country. 
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